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was unusually large, and all his followers were attired in a
sumptuous costume, which surpassed all that had ever been
seen on such occasions. That his horse was shod with silver
shoes, which were intentionally attached so loosely that he
dropped them as he passed along the streets, is probably a tale
which grew up in the popular imagination; but all accounts
agree in speaking of the Ambassador's entry into Paris as
astonishing the spectators by the gorgeous spectacle which it
presented. It is more important, however, to note the re-
ception which he met with from high and low. The whole
populace of Paris cheered him as he passed, and from all
ranks of the people he received a greeting which assured him
that the English alliance would be welcomed by thousands
who were heartily weary of the subservience of the Queen to
Spain.

It is proof of Hay's good sense that he was not intoxicated
by his reception. He talked over with Edmondes the instruc
His diffi- tions which he had received, and sat down to repeat
cuides. jn writing to Win wood the misgivings which he had
expressed, before he went away, upon the success of his mission.
He felt, he said, that the course which he was directed to take
could end in nothing but failure. The negotiations would be
broken oif, and the fault would be laid upon James.1 If
Winwood had been left to himself he would doubtless have
agreed with Hay. But he was obliged to write a despatch
ordering him to persevere in the course which had been marked
out for him.

Before that despatch arrived in Paris, an event had occurred

1 ** And we must confess we find ourselves extremely troubled how to
disguise His Majesty's intentions, so as they may not here plainly discover
he hath a desire quite to break off this match, and take advantage thereby
to drive that envy upon us which, if they had not yielded to His Majesty's
desires, would have lighted heavily upon them from this people, whom we
find generally much to desire this alliance might take effect." (Hay and
Edmondes to Winwood, July 31, S. P. France.} Hay and Edmondes
evidently understood that James had determined to break off the match at all
hazards. Winwood's reply of the iQth, which still directs them to agree to
the match if they can get better terms, was a mere conventional rejoinder,
and James was not likely to impart his intentions to Winwood.